Nathan: I’m gonna go over really quick just the research consent things. Basically, my 
research is evaluating the persuasive nature of Everett Ruse as part of Sula’s campaign and 
fundraising efforts. And so the interview’s gonna be basically some questions that I’ve 
developed through communication theory. It’s gonna take about 25 minutes. And then the 
results of the interviews will me evaluate Sula’s effectiveness in using Ruse and the involvement 
in this study is voluntary, you can withdraw at any time. If you have any questions and you need 
to contact, I can give you a number here. Her name’s Joann Valenti. 


Bruce: Let me get a pencil and paper... 


N: Valenti. She’s my thesis chair. And her number is (801)422-7020. And then if you have 
any questions regarding your rights, you need to contact the chair of our institutional review 
board. And his name is Shane Schulthies...and his number is 422-5490. And then I’m gonna 
ask too, do you want your responses kept confidential? 

B: Well I don’t think there’s anything in it that I can’t imagine that I would want that. 

N: Yeah, I just have to ask that question. 

B: Yeah, okay. 

N: First of all, I’m just gonna ask you some background questions about your involvement 
with environmental issues. So, what is your background with the environment, wilderness 
campaigns, all those kinds of things. 

B: I’ve been interested in the environment and involved in this since I was growing up. I 
grew up in suburban Chicago and discovered the west and became very excited about that and 
was involved sort on the periphery to keep dams out of the Grand Canyon. 


N: Now whose Katie Lee? 

B: Katie Lee, she actually somebody you should be talking to. She’s a folk singer and she’s 
very involved in the campaign to drain Lake Powell. She has a book out called All My Rivers 
Are Gone, which is a memory of Glen Canyon. Anyway, that’s probably peripheral to this 
question, but you should probably talk to Katie Lee. Anywa 


N: Yeah, I’d just like to know a little more of your involvement with SULA initially and 
environmental issues. 

B: I joined SULA a number of years ago Burt Singerhood, who’s on the board and was 
president for a while, or director, introduced me to SULA and got me to join up as an associate 
board member. And over the years, I’ve gone to SULA events and I usually participate by just 
writing letters at home and writing a lot of them to defend the area. So I’ve done that more than 
walking the terrain to scout wilderness areas and that sort of thing. 


N: So are you still fairly active with them. 

B: Well, just as a letter writer, and I am on the advisory board. 

N: What does that consist of. 

B: Well, it’s a bunch of people who support, and I guess their names lend a certain 
prominence, that’s a good question for Larry Young, actually. 

N: Right. 


B: Because we don’t really get together and do anything useful, and I think it’s the debate 
about whether it’s advisable to have an advisory board. 

N: So you’re sort of a celebrity name that they use? 

B: Well, that’s maybe too large a word. But maybe a name known to a few people who 
check these lists that appear on the sides of stationary. Anyways, as far as anything connected 
with Everett Ruse is more or less my participation. 

N: So tell me about your knowledge of how SULA’s used Everett Ruse. 

B: I know that SULA has used Ruse as a logo, and I’m not sure of anything else. I think 
now and then there are references to Ruse and maybe a story about him in their bulletin, their 
quarterly publication. Other than that, it’s mainly that logo which I guess Ruse himself drew 
that I’m aware of as far as anything connected to him. 

N: Are you familiar with the Everett Ruse Society? 

B: I’m not. 

N: That’s SULA’s latest launch, while I was doing this research, they announced the Everett 
Ruse Society for people that give a certain amount of money belonging to this society, and 
they’re entitled certain rights and things. That’s kind of the shift they’ve gone to, and I don’t 
know a lot about the history of that yet. I haven’t talked in depth with Larry about it, but I’m just 
kind of curious how you’ ve thought about the changes in the logo. How do you feel about the 
changes in the logo and the shifts.. 

B: Just let me get our depth of publication here. I’m busy packing to leave for half a year. 
I’ve got this now in my hand, Red Rock Wilderness, let’s see, I should turn to the logo and just 
look at it. You mean the, I guess it’s a juniper? 

N: It’s a juniper tree now. They changed that in 1999, they shifted to that, were you aware of 
those changes? 

B: Yes, I was, and there was some discussion of that. I do attend actually a board meeting 
now and then, although I’m not allowed to vote at such things. But I talk to the people who are 
on the board. 

N: What was the discussion like? 

B: Well, there was discussion about whether the Ruse logo looked like a prospector. You 
know, here’s a guy, I guess he’s walking ...the dead head, for people who didn’t know the 


Everett Ruse legend, that that looks like a prospector who has taken positions against more 
mineral entry more mining in remote areas. And that maybe it was a counterproductive logo for 
that reason, which may have been right. I don’t know. As an admirer of Ruse, I like the logo, 
but if it wasn’t coming across right to the general public, I think a change might be advisable. I 
think that the logo of the tree with the cliffs in the background is a good one. Definitely nothing 
against it. That isn’t a Ruse wood cut is it? 

N: The juniper? No, it’s by a contemporary artist. 

B: That’s what I thought. By the way, I wanted to amend something that I said before about 
the use of Ruse. I know that they also got the rights to certain woodcuts, and they had a large, 
well I guess they auctioned them off for a substantial amount of money. That was another use of 
Everett Ruse, and I guess an important one. Not being in Salt Lake, I haven’t been able to 
attends some of these events. But I’ve heard about it. 

N: They still offer the prints, ones that they do have left. Why do you think SULA initially 
lined itself with Everett Ruse rather than a story about somebody else? Or even no story at all? 
B: I think of him as kind of a presiding spirit over the red rock country surrounding what 
was Glen Canyon, especially at Suani where he disappeared. They used to have this idea of the 
genius of place, which was a spirit which represented a certain locale. And I guess it would be a 
minor deity or what they used to call a tutelary god. And I think Ruse, we have such a kind of an 
agnostic culture, I’m agnostic myself, so this is only kind of fantasy. But I think it made an 
attractive image for them. Everybody loves the story and, of course, the mystery of it is very 
much a part of it, his disappearance. And I think that coincides with the mystery of the canyon, 
all the secret places in it, all the shadows and the deepness, I think that very much evokes the 
kind of spirit, the kind of life that Everett Ruse was. And also, I think he’s become more 
legendary because he died young and mysteriously. And all of his life really represents that 
enthusiasm of adolescence. And I think for a young organization full of young, enthusiastic 
people, that also was a very nice fit. And the psychological identification, so it seemed like a 
natural to me. Obviously, a lot of organizations don’t have that kind of figure. But then a lot of 
places don’t have a life that was dedicated to it, that produced all these legends and, perhaps, 
fantasies. So I think it was the romantic spirit of Everett Ruse. And another figure might have 
been Edward Abbey or there are other people. Edward Abbey had a much more mixed and 
checkered career. And Everett Ruse didn’t live long enough to complicate his own legend with 
the reality of growing up and having sort of contradictory life like we all have. 

N: How did you feel about Ruse prior to learning about his involvement with SULA? And 
then, how has your opinion of him changed after SULA started using him for selling block prints 
and things. 

B: That SULA might have changed my image of him? I don’t think that’s the case. I can’t 
think of any change in how I think of Everett himself that would have been attributable to his use 
of him. 

N: Do you think it’s possible to overuse his story? 

B: 


As I mentioned before, the immediate 


response maybe that, well SULA’s used something that looks like a prospector for their logo. So 
that is a complicating factor. 

N: This is sort of a loaded question I guess, but do you think that Ruse would support 
SULA? 

B: I think so. You know, he disappeared at the age of 19 or 20 and he was still an 
adolescent, and he was not political. And I’m sure he would support the goal of SULA, and 
whether he’d be an organization person and be able to work with an organization is something 
else. But the SULA has a lot of people who are pretty much loners and they go out in the 
wilderness, but they also help SULA. You know, I would have to say possibly. He would 
support the goals, definitely. 


N: How do you think Ruse would have defined wilderness. I mean, he was around before 
wilderness was even an idea. I mean, it was starting to be an idea, but.. 
B: Yeah, well he was a product of his time. And I was starting, as there were already 


national parks and so forth. (Two names, indistinguishable) preceded him by a long time, I 
think, and read of those people. So he would have gotten the notions of wilderness from them. 
Some of it may have been just that celebratory feeling, that excitement he had in the wilderness, 
which you certainly find in (name) who’s very much romantic, and also in Thoureau. And he 
wrote those, great reader. His poetry is extremely romantic. I think that one of his poems, and I 
think I mentioned this in my piece reminds me of the Rupert Brooks poem, “The Great Lover.” 
And Brooks was a romantic poet, and Englishman, who also died young, died in WWI, and I 
think maybe died in his early 20’s. I don’t think there’s any evidence that Ruse actually read this 
poem, but I suspect that he did, he was in oleanthologist (?) at that point. But I guess the larger 
is that he read all of this romantic nature literature. And I think that this added to... wilderness 
would have been that. It was a way that the individual could become larger and maybe identify 
with these places. There was a nature mysticism in these writers, and I think that there’s a large 
streak of that mystical feeling of nature in Ruse’s writing, in his letters. The ecstatic response to 
Slick Rock country and then also to other places, the Navajo lands, and so forth. 

N: You mentioned Glen Canyon. Do you think the damming of Glen Canyon has 
contributed to the rise of the Everett Ruse myths since some of the waters buried were his last 
inscription was? 

B: Well yeah, that certainly deepens the mystery literally. I guess the remains of him, as far 
as we know would be underwater. And I think of his last camp as underwater, isn’t it? So yeah, 
that certainly, from our perspective makes him all the more mysterious. 

N: Have you been to the plaque that’s been put up? 

B: No, I don’t know about it. 

N: Are you aware of it? I found brief mention of it in some early news letters, of SULA’s 
newsletters. Apparently, somebody put a plaque, I don’t know who yet, at the mouth of Davis 
Gulch. And it’s off the beaten path; you have to get up on a ledge. I have yet to go find it. But 
apparently, there’s a plaque there dedicated to Everett Ruse. 

B: Oh. I don’t know anything about that. 

N: I think that’ ll be part of the resurrecting of that might be part of my thesis. 


B: Oh, well that would be interesting. I’m curious, what is your thesis? 

N: Well, what I’m looking at, well three things: I’ve done a content analysis of newspaper 
coverage of Ruse over the past 20 years. And then, so I’m looking at how he’s been framed, how 
he’s been used, what are the references. And then I have done actually message testing. I came 
up with three different messages. Once using Ruse as a source of persuasion, one using the 
traditional arguments for wilderness protection, you know, ecosystems, habitat, those types of 
things. And then I used one, a message, it wasn’t really persuasive, it was, “This is what’s going 
on,” and didn’t really have added persuasion, it’s sort of a control group, so it’s an experimental 
design. And since I’m in the communications field, we have to kind of do that. I wanted to do 
something more contextual, but these professors here like you to have some numbers to crunch. 
So, anyways, I’ve assessed, surveyed a bunch of people here on the campus of BYU to see which 
message was the most persuasive. And preliminary data shows that using the Everett Ruse story 
is more persuasive, so it supports my thesis. 


B: Well that’s good. It’s very interesting. 

N: It’ ll be really interesting when it comes out. I’ll have to send a copy of the results off to 
you. 

B: I would love to see that. 

N: In fact, what’s the best way to get a hold of you since you’!l be gone? 

B: Well, I hope to have email where I'll be. Which is BBerger@rof.net. ‘f? as in Frank. 
N: It’ll probably be January by the time I get that all done. 

B: And I have a mailing address too. That’s Box 482 Aspen, CO 81612. 

N: You’re in Aspen? 

B: Yes, that’s where you’re talking to. 

N: That’s great. I used to live in Denver. 

B: Oh did you? 

N: Yes. So I drove that way a lot. One last question and I'll let you go. I’ve only come 
across one critic of Ruse the whole time in all my research. And he.. 

B: In terms of being critical? 

N: Critical of how Everett Ruse has been used by environmentalists. He calls Everett Ruse 


an “Ersatz Desert Rat.” It was just a letter to the editor of the Tucson newspaper. And he 
criticizes the environmental movement for using Everett Ruse to tie the environment to the 
Native American culture. I’m sure you’ve heard that argument before. And then he also comes 
up with some ideas that people like Everett Ruse support a class conflict almost. And that these 
are wilderness areas that will only be used by people who can afford to go there. 
B: It costs nothing to walk into them. I’ve never understood that argument. 
N: True. 

Although I’ve heard it a lot. 


N: Do you think there’s any merit behind that, I guess maybe addressed his criticism. 
Because you read the letters, and he talks about going in with the Navajo. It’s very romantic, the 
time he spent with the Indians. 


N: It surprised me too, I just wondered that if with all your research that you had done with 
your book that I though I’d ask you that. 

B: Yeah. And I sort of keep track of that stuff as I read it for anything new in attitudes. But 
that’s a new one on me. 

N: So what do you think happened to Everett Ruse? 

B: Oh, I have no idea. 

N: You don’t have an opinion of the many theories? 

B: I’m happy to let it remain a mystery. I think my attitude differs only in that I don’t need 
to know as much as other people seem to. I just accept that he disappeared, and I’ve read all 
these theories, and it’s all interesting, and there was a lot of intrigue. And maybe some people 
around Escalante knew stuff, and they were interviewed just before they died. I don’t know how 
doubting they were. So it’s still very murky. I don’t think that he survived to take on some other 
identity or to become a Navajo or to, I don’t know, go live with Elvis in Argentina. I don’t think 
so. I think he died pretty much when he disappeared. That’s just my hunch. But I personally 
have no proof of anything. 

N: Do you have any theories that maybe haven’t been explored. 

B: Not really. I haven’t thought so much about that. I had to, of course, cover that in my 
piece. And more has come to light since then, when David Robertson..I read his stuff. 

N: Is that the piece that was in the National Geographic Adventurer? 

B: Uh, yes, and I don’t really see that magazine very often, I don’t care for the magazine. 
But Diane Taylor sent it to me. Have you been in touch with her? 

N: No. 

B: She made a documentary about Everett Ruse. 

N: Oh, you mean Diane Orr? 

B: There are two Diane’s. This is a different one. 

N Oh, is she the one that did the TBS documentary? 

B: Well, she did one, and I think she didn’t manage to get some rights to certain things that 
Diane Orr did get. And so she made a documentary about making a documentary. I thought it 
misfired as a piece of film. 

N: I thought that was Diane Orr’s film. 


B: Well, there are two films out there. I haven’t seen Diane Orr’s, I’ve heard quite a bit 
about it. 

N: That’s the one that’s being sold through SULA’s newsletter. 

B: Yeah, and I suspect it’s much the better of the two, having seen the other one. 


N: Yeah, definitely. 


N: Which is interesting because Dorothea, well, yeah, that’s great. 

B: Yeah. 

N: What about the latest theories? Have you heard that people think that Everett Ruse was 
homosexual, or that he committed suicide? 

B: Well, I don’t know. It had occurred to me that he might be homosexual. 

N: It did? 

B: Well, I don’t think there’s any evidence. But he was really interested in the country more 
than the people. But it’s conceivable, what do we know? I think, I don’t know whether it would 
have been latent, or if he acted out, we don’t really have much evidence there. I wouldn’t rule it 
out. It doesn’t seem to me that his interest was primarily sexual to begin with, of either gender 
from what you get from the letter and what there are memories of. I think he and some Mormons 
took some girls to the movies in Escalante. 

N: Didn’t he say in one passage he had to leave before he fell in love with a Mormon girl? 
B: I think there is a passage like that that certainly suggests heterosexuality. I don’t think 
that sexuality itself is a big factor in what we know of him. And I don’t see him as a tortured 
homosexual who threw himself off of a cliff out of conflict. You don’t pick that sort of a thing 
up at all. Or I don’t. 

Well, I think that gives me some great information. I really appreciate your insights. 
Well, this is a very interesting project. I’m curious to see what you come up with. 

I’ve really been enjoying it. 

Yeah, I’ll bet. It’s neat. 

After a year of studying Everett Ruse, though, I’ve had about enough. 

Oh yes, well, his life is finite, it’s short. You can only know..so far. 

Well, it really surprised me. He’s received press coverage in German and Danish 
newspapers and in France. Derspiegel, which German’s leading news magazines, one of their 
leading news magazines, had a piece about him. Which, you know, here’s a guy from California 
who, frankly, got lost. And now he’s showing up 70 years later in leading news magazines. 


ZWZWZUZ 


B: Well I was involved in what was a proposed BBC documentary on him. Yes, and I was 
going to be the, I guess the on-screen presenter of Everett Ruse, talking about him in various 
places. And again, this fell through because we couldn’t get certain rights, I guess, to use the 
letters and I can’t remember what. Also the stuff that Diane Orr got was unavailable to the these 
people at BBC. I can, if you want to talk to them, I can give you an email address. 

N: Yeah, that would be good. 

B: Let me see if I can get that on computer now. It’s a guy named Ken Howard. He’s been 
all over the world and done everything. Even wrote two songs that were recorded by the Beatles. 
Which I think is really incredible. 

N: Wow, that’s interesting. 

B: Let’s see if I can get into my email addresses here... 

N: Do you know anything about Robert Redford, I’d read somewhere in the minutes of 
SULA that he had movie rights. 

B: You know, I’d heard that once. I’ve never met him. I wish I knew him actually, I think it 
would be interesting to know. 

N: Yeah, I put in a request. I wrote him a letter to see if he would interview, but I haven’t 
heard back. But he know my thesis chair. There’s a decent chance I might be able to interview 
him. 

B: I would think so, I think he would be very agreeable to that. Okay, here’s the email of 
Ken Howard. It’s KenHoward@msn.com 

N: And that’s just (spells it)? 

B: Yes, just like it sounds. And say hello to him for me. 

N: When was that? 

B: That was several years ago. Like four or five years ago. I did do some stuff with him in 
Baja California. He was doing radio as well as video stuff. 

N: So was it ’97, ’°98? 


B: It could be something like that. Let me see if any of the emails that I have pertain to 
that, they might have dates on them. 
N: Oh, okay. So what projects are you working on now? 


B: I’ve just finished up a book on Aspen. And then I’m going to go back to a book that I 
wrote on Spain back in the 70’s and never did anything with. The book sort of misfired, but I 
think it could be rescued now, so I’m gonna go back and do that. And then I’m doing some more 
stuff on Baja California, and I hope to do a second book on that. 

N: What’s your educational background? 

B: I went to Yale, I got a BA in English, and I’ve thought..Then I went to graduate school in 
Berkeley, and I thought that I was gonna go all the way to a PhD and become an academic. And 
I started into the second semester. And one night in the library, I just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I couldn’t finish the reading and the reading was boring. And I didn’t know I was gonna do it. I 
chucked all the books down the library chute, and loaded up the car and went to see what Crater 
Lake looked like in the snow. And that ended my academic career forever. I never even went 
back to register my credits. So if actually did the masters, I’d have to start over I guess. 

N: So have you been a writer you whole life? 


B: Yes, I decided at that point that I would become a writer. And I did some odd-jobbing 
making picture frames on Cannery Row (?) I sort of dropped into Bohemia. And then I went to 
Spain and lived there for three years. And then I came back to Aspen and had a chance to buy 
the house that I live in, and I’ve been here ever since, and just traveled out from here, mainly into 
the desert. I sort of study all the time, and I keep learning things and reading, but my official 
background is what I mentioned. 

N: So did you grow up on the East Coast. Oh, you said Chicago. 

B: Well, I was from suburban Chicago, and then I went to school on the East Coast. I had 
one year of boarding school outside of Princeton. And then the four years at Yale, and then I 
couldn’t stand New Haven any longer, and I didn’t want to go to graduate school there. So then I 
went to the West Coast and I love the West Coast, but I didn’t like being a student any longer. In 
Yale, I was sort of tempted to stay because I was a student of Harold Bloom. 

N: Oh really? 

B: Yeah. And he had wanted me to work on Blake. He was writing his book on Blake at 
that time, but Blake wasn’t quite the poet that I wanted to study. And I certainly didn’t want to 
be in New Haven, but that was kind of a temptation. I was also accepted at a college in England, 
but it would have taken 5 years to get the PhD that I thought that I could get in three at Berkeley. 
So I didn’t do that. Anyway, academia is the road not taken for me. 

N: Did you happen to find an email? 

B: Oh no, I think we were writing letters at that point. I don’t have anything here before 
2001, and this is well before that. So somewhere deep in my store room, there’s an Everett Ruse 
file. So it would be in there, but I don’t think I could find it at the moment. But Ken Howard 
could tell you that. 

N: Yeah, I’ll send an email to him. Well thanks Bruce, I really appreciate that. You’ve been 
a wonderful interview. 

B: You bet. Well good, it’s been pretty interesting. 

N: If you want to be in touch, my email address is NThompson@pbyu.edu. If you want to be 
in touch and see how things are going, or if you come up with any other great insights while 
you’re on the flight, I’d love to hear them. 


B: Sure, well if I think of any other context too. You should talk to Katie Lee. 
N: Yeah, that’s great, I'll get in touch with her. 

B: Anybody at GCI would know about that. 

N: At where? 

B: Glen Canyon Institute. Well, and SULA too. 

N: Well, Pll let you get packed for your trip. Good luck and I'll be in touch. 
B: That sounds good. 

N: Thanks again. 

B: Take care. 

N: See ya. 

B: 


Bye. 


